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CHATS WITH STUDENTS ABOUT BOOKS 



RAYMOND W. PENCE 
DePauw University 



One of the most fascinating problems with which the teacher 
of English may, if he wishes, grapple is that of the student's outside 
reading. By outside reading I mean his reading beyond the re- 
quirements of any course, the reading for which he receives no 
.actual credit on the records, the reading he wants to do voluntarily 
for himself if he only knows what to read. 

I think all teachers of English, especially teachers of Freshmen 
in high school and Freshmen in college — that is, teachers of those 
students who have just passed out of an old into a new existence — 
have frequently had a student say, "Oh, I used to read a great 
deal, but it seems lately I have been so busy, and, besides, I don't 
know what to read." 

I shall outline what I have been attempting to do with college 
Freshmen in stimulating their interest in general reading. 

As a result of my own experience I have worked on the principle 
that to have the greatest possible interest in a book one must feel 
that someone else has also been interested in it. I am sure that 
I derive more pleasure from a book if someone, whose opinion I 
respect, has been enthusiastic over it and has urged me to read it, 
for his enthusiasm has become contagious. The book has in some 
way established a bit of common ground between us. In my 
recommendations of books, therefore, I limit myself to those that 
I myself have thoroughly enjoyed, with the hope that my enthu- 
siasm and enjoyment may become the enthusiasm and enjoyment 
of my friend, for in this work the Freshman is considered a personal 
friend rather than simply as a student. 

It is evident, then, that the logical way of working out the 
plan is through personal conference with the student. As such 
consultations are not always possible, nor always desired by the 
student, I have made out typewritten booklets of recommended 
readings. These have been classified simply as to form, that is, 
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novels, short stories, poetry, drama, etc. The list has been kept 
narrow purposely; for a formidable array of titles confuses the 
student and undoubtedly dismays him until he gives the whole 
thing up in disgust. There has been no endeavor to make it a 
list of the "best books," or anything of the sort. I have simply 
listed some volumes that I have enjoyed and that I think show a 
reasonable proportion between pleasure and profit — so far, at 
least, as my present purpose is concerned. They are neither 
the most pleasurable books in the world nor the most profitable; 
however, there is enough pleasure to secure interest and enough 
profit to justify the student in spending the time it takes to read 
them. The ideal, then, is confessedly not high. I have not 
attempted to entice students to read the best books of all time. My 
main object has not been to persuade students to read literature, 
but to persuade them to read. I have kept in mind a very sugges- 
tive statement by Professor Phelps in his Teaching in School and 
College to the effect that it is better to have a youngster read trash 
than to have him read nothing at all. In order first of all to secure 
interest I have, with one or two exceptions, limited myself to the 
works of living writers. For my present purpose it is of secondary 
consideration that some of these books may be of an abiding literary 
value. 

Now as to the plan. I tell the Freshmen that a typewritten 
list of suggested readings which I have prepared for them is at the 
disposal of any who may be interested in such a guide. I state 
clearly that I shall be very glad to talk with any student regarding 
his reading if he feels that he would like some personal advice. 
There are three courses open to the student. He may ignore my 
suggestion that every college man or woman should keep up his 
reading in general literature. He may decide to use the list and 
make his selections without reference to me. He may make up 
his mind to come to me for more specific information regarding the 
suggested readings. We shall assume that one student follows the 
latter course. At the start I explain to him that in my opinion there 
are two or three principles which may help a person to do the most 
effective reading. For convenience I shall put the statement of 
these in direct form. 
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In the first place, a reader should develop the habit of taking 
any production for just what it is worth. One needs make no apol- 
ogy for reading very light literature, provided one is never blind 
to the fact that it is light. I see no reason why a person should be 
ashamed of reading a Saturday Evening Post story unless he makes 
the mistake of placing it in the same category as the recognized 
masterpieces of literature and deludes himself with the idea that 
he is getting just as much value out of one as out of the other. Read 
light literature, then, as well as heavy, frivolous as well as serious, 
so long as you assess the production at its true value. 

In the second place, as a corollary of this, develop the habit of 
criticizing — favorably and unfavorably of course — what you read. 
To criticize effectively try to find out what the author attempted 
to do; see to what degree he has accomplished his purpose; and 
then decide whether or not what he attempted to do was worth 
while. 

Finally, do your reading in the most efficient manner possible. 
Probably it will be necessary to point out only one of the many ways 
in which this idea of efficiency, taken from the modern business 
world, may be applied to one's reading. Variety may be the spice 
of life ; but it is at the same time most certainly the secret of efficient 
reading. To increase the quantity and quality of reading see that 
it is kept varied. Do not make the mistake of reading just one 
type, as the novel, or the short story, or history, or biography, for 
example, but get just as much variety in these forms as possible. 
If it is practicable to have several books on the shelf at the same 
time, have a volume of poetry, a volume of drama, a volume of 
essays, and so on, under way all the time. It is then possible to 
fit the mood of a given moment with the right book; otherwise 
many of these spare minutes, which for reading purposes are most 
precious, will be wasted. 

Now, assuming that my student has remained through this 
harangue, I discuss individual titles with him. I try to accomplish 
two things: I try to make him see that I thoroughly enjoyed a 
given book and that I think he will enjoy it likewise; and I try 
to stimulate a curiosity in it, either by telling him something of 
interest concerning the author, or by telling him what the book is 
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about, often reading to him bits from it here and there. For 
example, in the case of Conrad, I tell him of the romantic life of the 
man, of his two great passions in youth, one to learn English and 
the other to sail the seas; how he has become one of the greatest 
living masters of English prose style; and how through his career 
as a sailor and sea captain he has become probably the greatest 
writer of the story of the sea since Cooper. I will tell him of that 
glorious tale Typhoon and of its hero in the person of the thoroughly 
unimaginative Captain MacWhirr, and of the terrible fight that 
took place between decks among the cargo of Chinamen when their 
precious boxes of silver dollars were broken open, as Chinamen and 
boxes were tossed about by the terrific force of the typhoon. If 
he is interested enough now to "try" this story, I attempt to make 
it plain — and convincing — to him that I shall greatly enjoy talking 
the book over with him when he has completed it. Now in my 
estimation one of the keenest bits of pleasure in any book comes 
through the discussion of it with one's friends. We know from 
everyday experience that joy in work and play thrives with 
company. As youngsters we found no real fun in playing by 
ourselves; as grown-ups we find our most delightful work to be 
that which we can do in company with someone else. Paren- 
thetically I may say that this sums up my idea as to why teaching 
is one of the most fascinating professions in the world. 

It is evident, then, that the conference which comes after my 
friend has finished his book is as delightful to me as it can possibly 
be to him, for through this volume we have established a basis of 
understanding that never existed before. If his interest in this 
story of Conrad's is great enough, I will suggest others that I think 
he may enjoy. Especially will I suggest as most desirable reading, 
now that he knows something of Conrad at first hand, articles and 
essays on Conrad and his art, such as the essay in Cooper's Some 
English Story-Tellers, Walpole's Joseph Conrad, chapters from 
Curie's Joseph Conrad, and the delightful essays to be found in the 
brochures furnished by Conrad's publishers. 

My whole plan in a nutshell is to form a bond of personal friend- 
ship with the student in his reading as the means by which he may 
derive the greatest enjoyment from it; to suggest some guiding 
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principles so that his reading, whether light or heavy, will be of 
real value to him; and then to answer the question "What shall I 
read?" by recommending a few books in which I am sure he will 
find a reasonable proportion of pleasure and profit. The plan 
requires, of course, a vast amount of time for personal conferences, 
for in the majority of cases the student will want to talk about a 
book both before and after he has read it. But I know of no work 
in the English course that is more productive of sound and con- 
vincing results than this sympathetic guidance of the student in his 
outside reading at the beginning of his high-school or college course. 
Ample provision should be made in the curriculum for the teacher 
who may have charge of this phase of the English work. 

As some may be interested in the list that I use, I append it. 
In the case of collections, such as volumes of short stories and 
poetry, I always suggest several individual titles, trusting the 
student to read on if he finds these acceptable. 
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